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Liberal Arts Major 


By Mark Gerson 

Senate cleared the way for the fall 
opening of Liberal Arts College when it 
approved an amended curriculum for 
the college at Friday’s meeting. 

(Approval in principle of Liberal 
Arts College (LAC) last spring by 
Senate included general objectives but 
not curriculum). 

Once amended to remove the 
proposed Major in Liberal Arts, the 42 
credit core curriculum of LAC passed 
easily, but the amendment, moved by 
History professor Bob Tittler, faced a 
long, and often bitter, debate. It finally 


passed narrowly with 13 in favour, 11 
opposed and 9 recorded abstentions. 

Tittler opposed the concept of 
colleges being allowed to grant degrees. 

“IT don’t think it’s in the interest of 
the students and is certainly not in the 
interest of the departments,” he said. 

Colleges were supposed to bring 
students into the university and into 
departments said Tittler adding, “Now 
we have a proposal which undermines 
these intentions. If LAC gives its own 
major it will take students from the 
departments and provide competition.” 
(See page 3) 





Room environment piece by Mark Prent. See page 4. 


Provost Bob Wall informed Senate 
that the document that was being 
disputed had been “approved 
unanimously” by an Arts and Science 
Faculty Council on which all depart- 
ments are represented. 

The college itself will only admit 
approximately 25 students a year and 
only a “handful” of those will opt for a 
Liberal Arts Major, he said. 

Both Tittler and divisional dean June 
Chaikelson advised Senate that there 


had been a good deal of debate in Arts’ 


& Science Faculty Council surrounding 


a proposed Honours and Specialization 
Continued on page 2. 
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Cooperative education is a 
program in which a student 
alternates periods of formal 
study with study-related paid 
work... 

And it’s possible that the 
Institute for Cooperative 
Education will become 
Concordia’s sixth “college”. A 
slightly edited version of the 
planning committee’s proposal 
to Senate begins on page 5S. 


| Celebrate Christmas and 


dance the night away. 

Details about the annual 
Christmas dance for Con- 
cordia faculty and staff can be 
found on page 2. 


What do you think? 

We want to know, so we have 
inaugurated a new feature in 
TTR, The Sounding Board. 
It’s an open forum where you 
can air your views on issues 
of concern. This week History 
prof Bob Tittler talks about 
Arts and Science, a faculty 
that’s “drifting rudderless”. 


Former Loyola Dean of 
Students joins Sir George 
campus ministry. 

Father Gerard McDonough 
has “returned” to Concordia 
after eight years in India. He 
talks about his experiences as 
a teacher and para-medic in a 
tiny Indian village and about 
his plans as Sir George’s new 
Catholic chaplain on page 3. 
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SENATE continued from page 1. 


in Liberal Arts. 

“These,” said Tittler, “were defeated 
roundly.” 

This prompted Wall to remind 
Chaikelson and Tittler that Council 
approved the remaining curriculum 
proposal (without the Honours and 
Specialization) even though it was 
clearly warned that in approving the 
proposal, it was approving the major. 

LAC principal Fred Krantz defended 
the Major saying that it was “a 
subordinate part of the college's 
program.” The primary program of the 
college would be a combination of the 
core curriculum with a major or 
honours in another department, he 
said. 

“It's not a secondary aspect but a 
provision for relatively few students,” 

- he added. 

“There's a fear that we'll take 
students-away. I would have hoped 
there would be another way of viewing 
this college. We don’t threaten anyone. 
We want basically to provide students 
to other departments. 

“Tf you're concerned about the 
major, perhaps you're concerned about 
the core courses.” 

Engineering assistant dean Charles 
Giguére assured Krantz that no one 
was against “the set of 42 credits,” but 
people were concerned about it being 
called a major. 

Acting assistant dean in Fine Arts 
John Locke came to Krantz’s defense 
reminding senators that they should 
bear in mind the limited size of the 
Major program. 

“One important use of the Liberal 
Arts Major,” said Locke, “is for the 
student who wants to change majors 
after the first year.” 

“T think I will have to abstain,” said 
Commerce professor Robert Curnew, 
“because I'm not sure | understand the 
discussion. 

“T don’t know whether we're talking 
about long term good for the 
university or short term protec- 
tionism.” 

Computer Science professor Terry 
Fancott recognized that LAC was 
bearing the brunt of a more basic 
debate. 

“We find ourselves addressing two 
questions,” Fancott said, “the larger 
question of majors in colleges and the 
question of a major in Liberal Arts 
College.” 

He then proposed a sub-amendment 
setting aside the question of a Major in 
Liberal Arts until Senate or some other 
body clarified the general question of 
majors in colleges. 

Krantz opposed the sub-amendment 
calling it “a way of avoiding the 


problem. I would like a clear decision.” 


The sub-amendment was defeated. 
Following the close vote in favour of 


the original amendment and the 
unanimous vote approving the 
amended curriculum, it was agreed 
that the Senate steering committee and 
the Senate committee on colleges 
would look into the general issue of 
degrees in colleges. 

The only other discussion concerning 
Liberal Arts College revolved around 
such technical questions as admission 
and graduation requirements and how 
they would be described in calendar 
and Acceuil listings. 

In other Senate business, Dr. Wall 
announced that the new name of the 
community and public affairs college 
was to be “School of Community and 
Public Affairs - Ecole des affaires 
publiques et communautaires.” 

A resolution from Arts and Science 
Faculty Council regarding working 
conditions for faculty and staff in the 
Vanier Library (where summer tem- 
peratures have been known to reach 
34°C) was accepted by Senate. 

The resolution calls for the Vice- 
Rector, Administration and the 
Director of Libraries to report to 
Senate “on the developments in that 
area, and what steps could be taken to 
improve the worknig conditions for 
faculty and students during the 
summer.” A report will be made to 
Senate at its December meeting. 

At the request of the Engineering 
Faculty Council, Senate removed the 
French language requirement of the 
B.Eng. program. 

The requirement was seen as 
redundant as the Office de la langue 
frangaise insists that all applicants for 
membership in the Order of Engineers 
of Quebec pass a French language test. 

Senate was assured that the 
Engineering Faculty would continue to 
provide “those of our students who 
wish to avail themselves of it, the 
opportunity to acquire a working 
knowledge of French.” 

The next meeting of Senate is 
scheduled as an all day session 
beginning at 9:30 a.m. on December 15 
in the board room of the Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal. 


The Energy Canada 


simulation exercise (see The — 
Thursday Report of last — 
week) has been re-scheduled 
to Saturday, December 3. It 
was originally slated for next — 
Sunday. : 














Former Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa spoke about his six years in power 
Tuesday to a class of part-time students in Prof. Alan Wright's class in In- 
stitutional Administration. His visit to the Sir George campus went unan- 
nounced, so our photographer was the only media person on hand. 


Over 55ers Sparkle 


at Concordia 


“Everyone else has an organization, 
why not us?” 

William Schiff, a 76-year-old in- 
dependent Arts student, is talking 
about Concordia’s growing number of 
students, 55 years of age and older. It’s 
important for students like himself, he 
says, to have an organization to meet 
and share ideas. That’s why he decided 
to found the Sparkler’s Club. 

“Every student 55 years and older is 
automatically a member of the club,” 
he says. He is eager to increase active 
membership from the 40 or so 
members, to include a greater portion 
of the approximately 500 students in 
the university who find themselves in 
that age bracket. 


“We need more students. We want 
them to get interested and contribute 
suggestions as to what kind of club this 
should be,” says Schiff. 

To attract new members, the 
Sparklers have organized a series of 
lectures in which members, their 
friends and other potential members 
are encouraged to come. 

Physics professor David Charlton, 
the next invited guest, will speak on 
“The Application of Physics to 
Medicine” on Wednesday, November 
29th at 2:30 p.m. in Room 603 in the 
Hall Building. 

If you are a student in the 55-or-over 
age group, feel free to call William 
Schiff at 731-4569 for more in- 
formation about the Sparklers. 
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New Chaplain’s Missionary 


By Beverley Smith 


It has been a little over a month now 
since Father Gerard McDonough joined 
his “brothers” of the Anglican, 

utheran, Episcopalian, Greek Or- 
hodox and Jewish faiths as the new 
Catholic chaplain on the Sir George 
Williams campus. Already, he has 
earned himself a place in the hearts of 
those who have met him. 

Father McDonaugbh is not unfamiliar 
with Concordia, at least with part of 
it. During most of the sixties he served 
as Loyola’s Dean of Students before 
parting in 1969 on an eight-year 
sojourn in India, from which he has 
just returned. 

Illness forced him to curtail his stay 
there, where he served as a teacher and 
paramedic in a lonely, mountain 
village 340 miles north of Calcutta. 

“It was climbing 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
a day that did me in”, the Jesuit priest 
said in an interview this week back in 
the “comfortable society” he foresook 
to aid the underprivileged inhabitants 
of the Third World. 

In India, Fr. McDonough worked 
with local inhabitants — Nepalese 
tribals or “hill people” — teaching 
them mathematics while he learned to 
speak Hindi. 

Soon he became involved with aid 
programs for Bangladesh refugees in a 
small village on the Bangladesh-India 
border. He later taught science, 
mathematics and statistics to students 
in arts, commerce and science at St. 
Joseph's, a small Jesuit college, in the 
town of Darjeeling. 

Fr. McDonough outlined some of the 
formidable obstacles a teacher in India 
faces: “60% of the students drop out 
by Grade 4 and soon forget how to 
read and write. 50% attendance is 
considered ‘pretty good’. On top of 
this, there are roughly 250 religious 
hohdays per year in India — Chinese, 
Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, Christian. 
You can’t let your students take them 
all. You simply have to say ‘no’. 

“Religious holidays are often the 
only days off people get: they don’t 
have two weeks holidays a year as we 
do.” 

When the school ran out of funds, it 
had to start charging 20 rupees (the 
equivalent of $2.40) a month to make 
ends meet, but Fr. McDonough 
eventually was successful in raising 
enough money, through donations he 
secured in Canada on a trip back here 
in 1974, to provide bursaries to poor 
students so that they could attend 
classes at the college. 


One of his major accomplishments 
was the establishment of a paramedic 
program on his return to India. 
Together with a team of medical 
professionals, he visited “backwoods 
areas”, where there was a high rate of 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, and 
children suffering from worms and 
malnutrition. 





Father Gerard McDonough 


He took young men and women 
selected by their village elders and 
trained them for six months to a year 
in basic hygiene and health practices: 
administering injections, helping with 
home deliveries, nursing training for 
high schools. He finally succeeded in 
opening eight different medical centres, 
which were visited by a medical team 
twice a week. 

“Then we started on chickens and 
pigs,” says Fr. McDonough. He built 
community centres, taught people how 
to cultivate land, how to care for their 
animals, how to increase milk 
production, how to plant cash crops, 
and how to grow pharmaceutical 
herbs. 


Zeal Infectious 


“Their payment was food”, he said, 
and added: “There's a saying in India: 
‘if Christ should ever come to India, 
he’d come as bread.” 

The road would allow for the 
transportation of vital supplies, even 
during the monsoon rains. So proud 
were the village people of their ac- 
complishment that one of Fr. Mc- 
Donough’s students, who had a camera 
shop in Darjeeling, made a film of the 
endeavour as-a permanent record of 


his people's effort. 


But not all Fr. McDonough’s work 
was a success. 

There were moments of heartbreak 
as when people involved in a food 
distribution campaign stole grain and 
powdered milk destined for pregnant 
mothers and young babies, causing the 
aid program to be cut off. 

And sometimes, a kind of 
rudimentary bartering system was 
employed. “I never gave food without 
a two-hour lecture,” says Fr. Mc- 
Donough, “on family planning, 
hygiene, mother-child care. Everyone 
was interested; they didn’t want to be 
slaves.” 

What are the Catholic chaplain’s 
present plans? He hopes to put a 
building up on the outskirts of 
Calcutta as a permanent base for his 
work in the slums there, with the hope 
of attracting not only trained 
professionals, but also interested 
Canadian students to work as 
volunteers. 

“I don’t know how,” says the 
fighting priest, “but I'll get the money 
somewhere.” 

Fr. McDonough’s work in India has 
obviously made him aware of how 
much misery still exists in the world. 
What, then, does he hope to ac- 
complish here, as Catholic chaplain on 

; Continued on page 11. 


Shall We Dance? Xmas 
Prance Tickets on Sale 


It's time to start thinking about 
getting the Christmas spirit again. I 


* know it’s only November 23, but in 


two weeks the annual Concordia 
Christmas Dance for faculty staff will 
take place and if you don’t get your 
ticket soon, you may miss out on the 
fun. 

This year’s dance is on December 9 
from 8:30 p.m. until 2 a.m. in Loyola's 
Hingston Hall Dining Room. Your $10 
(per person) ticket will entitle you to a 


midnight buffet of hot and cold tood, 
reduced liquor prices and five hours’ 
dancing with Mike Stevens and his 
band. 

Only 300 advance tickets will be 
sold and none will be available at the 
door so get yours early. They are 
available from Gerry Jones at 5802, 
Ron Allan at 4322, Joyce Vezina at 
375, Larry Talbot at 289, Ken Corrigan 
at 373, Cathy Hughes at 552 or Kathey 
Carroll at 267. 
























































GLANCE 


Historian Jacques Lacoursiére and CBC 
producer Mark Blandford (he produced 
the series on Duplessis for Radio 
Canada) will be speaking on Syn- 
dicalism under Duplessis at 3 p.m. on 
November 28 in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium. It’s being organized for 
sociology students but all are 
welcome...Loyola alumnus Maxim 
Mazumdar opened his third one-man 
show last night at Centaur. Dance for 
Gods is in town before it heads off to 
London and New York...Don’t forget 
to pick up your application for this 
year’s Festival for Creative Work in the 
Arts at the Hall Bldg. Information 
Desk or at the Loyola Information 
Office (AD-105). The deadline is 
February 7, 1979...The organizers of 
the Christmas Basket Drive at Loyola 
are looking for volunteers to help 
canvas students, faculty and staff. Last 
year’s drive raised $3500 and made the 
holidays a little happier for 67 needy 
families and individuals. If you want 
to get involved, call Belmore House at 
484-4095 or attend the meeting on 
November 28 at noon at 3500 
Belmore...If you can think of a catchy 
slogan for Commerce Week in January, 
give the Commerce Students Society a 
call. They’re having a contest for the. 
best thematic slogan. Entries should be 
left at the Loyola Dean of Students 
Office (AD-135) before December 
6...Payroll tells us the salary cheques 
of December 29 will be distributed 
with those of December 15 but will be 
dated December 29). Pay advice should 
be submitted to Personnel or Payroll 
no later than 5 p.m. December 4 and 
should show the pay date ap- 
plicable...Computer science prof Terry 
Fancott was recently elected a vice- 
president of FAPUQ (la Fédération des 
Associations de Professeurs des 
Universités du Québec)...Mechanical 
Engineering Professor Clyde Kwok has 
been awarded a-3-year individual 
Strategic grant worth $120,000 by the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada. Prof. 
Kwok has been researching a unique 
multi-stable vortex furnace...The 
Economic Council of Canada’s research 
studies series will shortly be publishing 
Economics Professor V. Corbo’s study 
(with O. Hawrylyshyn) entitled 
“Canada’s Trade Relations with 
Developing Countries” 


Continued on page 10. 
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By Michael Sotiron 


Sculptor Mark Prent, two of whose 
exhibitions at Toronto's Isaacs Gallery 
caused criminal charges to be laid for 
“displaying disgusting objects”, will be 
presenting an exhibition at Concordia 
University the week of December 8. 

Prent gained notoriety with his life- 
like fibre-glass figures. The most 
famous is the figure in the electric chair 
which the gallery visitor can “fry” by 
pressing a button. Equally notorious is 
his...And Is There Anything Else You'd 
Like, Madam?, a delicatessen offering 
various parts of the human body for 
sale, and Hanging Is Very Important, a 
butcher’s meat storage room where 
human carcasses hang suspended on 
meat hooks. 

Prent has acquired a considerable 
international reputation and is con- 
sidered a sculptor of major importance. 
He is the first Canadian to exhibit in 
Holland's prestigious Stedelijk Museum 
in 25 years since Paul-Emile Borduas. 
His work has been exhibited in the 
Kunsthalle in Nuremberg and the 
Akademie der Junste in West Berlin. 
Testifying to his international presence 
is a major West German grant, which 
supported him for two years, a 
Guggenheim award and a number of 
Canada Council grants. 

His latest show at Concordia will 
exhibit works not previously seen in 
Montreal. He has designed a mixed- 
media kinetic environment (see 
photograph) entitled... Where had 
possessor been possessed, Confusing 
one with innocence, The other with 
design. It is a room environment- 








Stomachs 


which is viewed through a carved 
wooden gate. Two columns of 
pedestals supporting plexi-glass 
cylinders containing ten heads under 
water, bubbles emanating from their 
mouths. At the end of this path is a 
life-size male on a water-filled bubbling 
cross. 

The other figure, entitled The Brat is 
a small black figure strapped like a 
baby into its walker. Its head reels, its’ 
eyes squint and a thick gooey liquid 
drips from its open mouth. 

Needless to say, many people find 
his art disgusting and repulsive. They 
can’t understand why he creates such 
art, and they search for complex 
psychological reasons to explain it. 

But Prent, a Sir George Williams 
University BFA graduate, disclaims any 
such Freudian motivation. 

“T would like to be very clear about 
one thing. There is no intentional 
message — social, political, religious, 
or otherwise - underlying my work. 

“The images and situations 
represented in these sculptures are 
purely fantastic, stemming from no 
conscious reflections on the real world. 
I simply make them up. I am not even 
curious to know what their sources 
might be in my subconscious.” 

Of course, no individual can judge 
or define himself, and Prent is no 
exception. Once his work is in the 
public domain, it is up to the public to 
judge. 

See for yourself from December 8 to 
January 16 at the Concordia Art 
Gallery on the Mezzanine of the Hall 
Building. But if you're easily shocked, 
don’t go. 





Looks 


By Beverley Smith 


Life in all its manifestations, - the 
most tragic as well as the most 
pleasant encounters with life, is the 
theme of Experiences, a series of works 
by Polish-born artist Christopher 
Gabriel-Lacki, currently on display at 
the Concordia University Galleries. 

The 50 pastel, collage and mixed- 
media pieces in the exhibition remain 
untitled. 

“My images are private, explains the 
artist—I don’t want to condition the 
viewer's reaction by suggesting some 
content. My images are a result of 
emotions assembled. Words for me are 
not so precise, not so direct.” 

The most haunting of his works are 
those which seem to have been inspired 
by his war experiences. Grim con- 
centration camp figures stare out in 
desperation at the viewer. Blood-red 
barbed wire fences criss-cross the 
canvas, setting off the shadowy 
background. Even the lighter coloured 


pastels in autumnal hues of gold, 
orange and brown seem to have 
something menacing about them. 
Eventually though, the viewer's eyes 
come to rest on pastoral Polish land- 
scapes or look beyond the real world 


in more abstract experiments in colour. 


Gabriel-Lacki’'s art chronicles the 
ugliness as well as the beauty of life. 
Born in Warsaw, he spent part of the 
war years that ravaged his native 
country in a concentration camp in 


Artist Gabriel-Lacki 





at Life 


Germany, before being relocated to 
France. 

There he began life anew: he earned 
a B.A. from a French military college; 
then he studied art and architecture, 
but he continued studying design 
during a tour of duty with the 
American Air Force in Germany. 

Afte emigrating to Canada in 1954, 
Gabriel Lacki combined work in a 
Montreal architect's office with courses 
under Albert Pinsky at the Sir George 
Williams School of Art. These studies 
were followed by an apprenticeshiip 
with printmaker Albert Dumouchel at 
Montreal's prestigious Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, where Gabriel-Lacki earned a 
diploma with distinction. 

Following a brief career as an in- 
dustrial designer with RCA Canada, 
the artist returned to university life, 
where he enjoyed a successful teaching 
career at the Sir George Williams 
School of Art and Concordia’s Faculty 
of Fine Arts as well as at the Université 
du Québec and at M.I.T. in Boston. 


Untitled by Christopher Gabriel-Lacki 


The artist also acted as curator for the 
Sir George Williams Art Gallery. 

He returned to Concordia and now 
is an Associate Professor at Concordia, 
where he teaches design and graphic 
design, as well as Associate Director of 
the Visual Arts Department. 

The exhibition of his work, at the 
Concordia University Galleries in the 
Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard West, will be on display 
until Wednesday, December 6th. 
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FOR THE RECORD: 


Institute for Co-operative Education: 


Concordia’s Newest College? 


Cooperative education in North 
America has developed intensely 
since 1906, and spread to Canada. 
It is a programme in which a 
student alternates periods of 
formal academic training with 
study-related paid work in the 
public or private sector. By 1972, 
225 colleges in the United States 
and Canada had implemented the 
concept in virtually all disciplines. 

Now, with the reorganization of 
the Concordia Arts & Science 
Faculty, a proposal has come forth 
to establish an Institute for 
Cooperative Education here. It 
would be the sixth “college” and 
could be functional by September, 
1979, if the proposal receives swift 
approval by Senate and the Board 
of Governors. 

We reprint below a slightly 
edited version of the planning 
committee's proposal to Senate: 


Cooperative education is a programme 
in which a student alternates periods of 
formal academic training with study- 
related, paid work in the private or the 
public sectors. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
i) Origins and growth of cooperative 
education e 
The first modern cooperative 
education scheme was begun at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1906. 
Herman Schneider, a professor of 
engineering, had a conviction that 
practical experience in certain areas of 
engineering was of greater value than 
classroom exposure to such topics. He 
had also noted that most of his 
students wanted to acquire practical 
experience during their university stay, 
and that many needed the financial 
support work could supply. Schneider 
managed to persuade several Cin- 
cinnati industries to engage some of his 
students, who then alternated one 
week of on-campus study with a week 
of work in an engineering-related job. 
These students were divided into two 
groups, so that some students were 
always in the classroom, while in- 
dustries had positions occupied on a 


full-time basis. 

Benefits to all parties of this 
cooperative relationship between the 
academic institution and the 
organization providing the work- 
situation were almost immediately felt. 
Such benefits are dealt with elsewhere 
in this document. 

In spite of the success of the venture, 
it was three years before a second 
programme in cooperative education 
was initiated, (in 1909) by a technical 
institution which later became Nor- 
theastern University of Boston. By 
1920, a total of 10 post-secondary 
institutions, all situated in urban 
centres, were offering cooperative 
education programmes—all but one in 
engineering. The University of Cin- 
cinnati introduced the first non- 
engineering programme, in business, in 
1919. 

In 1921, the first cooperative 
programme in a wholly liberal arts and 
science institute was introduced at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. The non-vocational nature of 
this programme, operating in a rural 
setting, radically departed from the 
accepted dogma that cooperative 
programmes could only function in 
applied curricula, within centres of 
dese industry. Antioch, as a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, thinks of the 
plan as contributing to liberal 
education. 


When the student leaves the 
sheltered environment of the campus 
for his regular work assignments, he is 
at least in a position to make direct 
observations about contemporary 
civilization. He may make distinctions 
between good ethics and bad, not only 
in jobs, but also in communities; he 
may see tolerance and intolerance at 
work; he may appraise the affects of 
social planning or the lack of it; he 
may acquire greater sensitivity to 
beauty through exposure to art and 
music; he may learn the difference 
between a creative individual and a 
passive one. With this kind of first- 
hand knowledge about society today, 
students are in a better position— 
Antioch feels—to comprehend the past 
and the various theories about human 


progress. They are also more likely to 
assimilate a liberal education in a way 
that means something in today’s 
living. 

Even though Antioch College broke 
new ground in cooperative education, 
it was not until 1932 that a second 
liberal arts institution, Bennington 
College in Vermont, introduced a 
fieldwork programme. (Many similar 
programmes exist in the humanities 
disciplines in American colleges today, 
but these still constitute a relatively 
small proportion of the total number 
of cooperative schemes in operation). 

From 1921 to 1930, five more 
American institutions introduced 
cooperative engineering programmes. 
In spite of the Depression and World 
War II, an additional five cooperative 
plans were put into operation between 
1931 to 1945. By 1953, forty-three 
programmes were operating; by 1960, 
seventy-one had begun; by 1971, 225 
colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada had implemented 
the cooperative concept of education in 
165 different curricula, demonstrating 
the applicability of this scheme to 
virtually all fields of post-secondary 
study. 


ii) Problems of implementing 
cooperative programmes: the coor- 
dinator 

During the first fifty years of 
development of cooperative education, 
it was feared that the scheme would 
have a disruptive effect upon 
traditional values in education, and 
upon the accepted manner of entry 
into the working world. This generated 
resistance to the plan in faculty, labour 
unions and professional organizations. 
While such resistance continues, it has 
diminished considerably as time and 
experience provide the answers to 
many of the questions deriving from 
uncertainty. Cooperative education is a 
complement to, not a replacement of, 
traditional academic programmes. In 
the United States, 40,000 co-op jobs 
were provided in 1971 by 10,000 
employers, and a large number of these 
jobs were tailored specifically for the 
coperative experience, and did not 
infringe upon existing positions of 


employment. 

Other jobs provided experience 
which previously could be acquired 
only after graduation. (Obviously one 
of labour’s chief problems with the 
concept lies in its difficulty in fitting 
the student during his work terms into 
the collective arrangement, and hence 
in exercising any control over the 
student's actions during a work 
stoppage. This problem remains 
without a general solution, but in the 
case of the most successful cooperative 
operations, honest and truthful 
relations between coordinators and 
labour officials have been important 
elements of this success). 

One of the continuing challenges in 
implementing a cooperative 
programme is the search for suitable 
work assignments. The 
initial misgivings of industry towards 
the cooperative concept have largely 
disappeared, but even given industry's 
present positive attitude, the actual job 
must be carefully selected, developed, 
and described, and the student placed 
in that job selected with equal care. 
The job must be continually evaluated 
for its suitability, from both the in- 
dustry’s and the students’ points of 
view. In early cooperative program- 
mes, these tasks of finding, filling and 
evaluating work assignments were 
undertaken by academic personnel 
involved in the various plans. As the 
size of these programmes grew, and as 
they were extended into fields of 
learning in which faculty had limited 
contact with or understanding of 
business, the function of liaison bet- 
ween university and industry became a 
specialized task, and a specialist—the 
“coordinator” —was appointed to carry 
it out. In all successful cooperative 
education plans today, a coordinator 
and his staff are central to this success. 


iii) Recent growth of cooperative 
education 

Cooperative education entered into 
its period of most rapid growth in ~ 
1957, as educators looked for ways to 
deal with burgeoning numbers of 
university candidates. Funded by 
grants from industry, research foun- 
dations, and the United States 
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government, conferences were set up 
and studies commissioned in wider 
fields. In 1962, a United States 
National Commission for Cooperative 
Education was established with a 
permanent staff, to promote the in- 
terests of the cooperative concept 
through publications, media and 
government lobbying. 

In September of 1963, the 
Cooperative Education Association 
(CEA) was formed to provide an 
umbrella society for all persons and 
institutes having an involvement in the 
field. (Earlier associations of 
cooperative institutions tended to be 
primarily concerned only with the 
engineering dimension of cooperative 
education, and such associations or 
their descendants continue to function 
in an important way today). At 
Northeastern University in 1965, a 
Center for Cooperative Education was 
set up to act as an information centre 
for institutes studying the feasibility of 
cooperative education, and to train 
coordinators for such programmes. 
Several similar centres now operate in 
the United States. 


iv) Cooperative education in Canada 

The first cooperative education 
programme in Canada was introduced 
in 1957, in Engineering at the 
University of Waterloo. Although still 
strongly emphasizing engineering, 
Waterloo has expanded its programmes 
over the years to include twelve 
disciplines at the undergraduate level, 
and seven at the post-graduate level, 
and now about 5,000 (approximately 
half of the university's students) are in 
cooperative programmes. Waterloo has 
served as the model for most of the 
seventeen post-secondary Canadian 
institutions which currently offer 
cooperative programmes. Its trimester 
system, its pattern of alternating work- 
term and study-term, and its 
negotiated job-placement plan (in 
which a computer assists in the best 
possible match-up between student and 
industry, after a series of job in- 
terviews), have become accepted as the 
norm in Canadian programmes. 
engineering and economics are heavily’ 
stressed and currently only about ten 
percent of co-op students are enrolled 
in programmes outside the technical 
and business fields. Of three Quebec 
institutions which are involved in 
cooperative education, only the 
Université de Sherbrooke offers 
programmes other than engineering 
and economics, accounting for only a 
very small part of the cooperative 
enrollment. 

The Government of Canada has only 
recently given support to the 
cooperative concept of education. In 


October 1976, a modest funding was 
promised to help set up the ad- 
ministrative machinery for new _ 
programmes involving full-time 
students. Effective participation in such 
schemes on the part of the Federal 
Government is constrained by 
jurisdictional problems, but at least 
recognition has been given by the 
central government of its importance. 
The following excerpts from an address 
given by the Honourable Bud Cullen, 
Minister of Employment and Im- 
migration (1977) suggest that an im- 
petus is about to be supplied by Ot- 
tawa for a growth in Canadian 
cooperative ventures, particularly in 
larger cities: 
“Co-op education being what it is, is bound 
.o expand in the future”; 
“I view cooperative education and work- 
experience programmes as one of the most 
essential and vital links between the 
education system and the world of work”; 
“Tt is interesting to note that, of the 5 
largest co-op institutions in Canada, not 
one is located in any of our metropolitan 
areas. Toronto, Montreal, and Vancouver, 
and other large urban centres all seem to 
offer obvious potential for expansion of co- 
op education”. 


II. RATIONALE FOR PROPOSING A 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME AT CONCORDIA 

To members of this committee, it 
has been obvious for some time that 
improvements could be made in some 
areas of university education. Many 
students come to university to obtain 


‘degrees in a variety of subjects. The 


students, after graduating, often go 
into jobs in which their university 
training is not used directly, but rather 
is used to prove that the students have 
a capacity of learn. With their 
theoretical knowledge, students are 
often employed by industry, where 
they are trained for their jobs to 
become useful to that industry 
eventually; there is often no connection 
between the two types of experiences. 
In times of high employment this 
system may be tolerated, although it is 
wasteful. In these times, however, 
when unemployment is critically high, 
a student with an academic degree may 
find him/herself at a great disad- 
vantage in comparison to a CEGEP 
graduate who may have more 
technical, job-related training. The 
cooperative education programme 
proposed: here is designed to enable 
students to combine both the academic 
training of a university programme 
with related job experience in such a 
way as to make the graduates more 
“marketable” directly after graduation. 
Before bringing this proposal to the 
university, we felt it necessary to 
consult both with academic com- 
munities and with local industry. We 


needed to draw on other people’s 
experience and to be certain that such 
a proposal would be favorably 
received by potential employers. 

We have drawn very heavily on the 
experience of people from the 
University of Waterloo, and to a lesser 
extent from the Centre for Cooperative 
Education at Boston's Northeastern 
University, by letter, telephone and 
personal visits. We have also contacted 
many industries in the Montreal area 
and conducted group interviews with a 
number of business representatives. 

The recent formation of one large 
faculty of Arts and Science within 
Concordia University, with the 
recommendation to form a number of 
small units, has stimulated our group 
to bring forward this proposal. We 
consider the proposal timely because of 
the high unemployment rate among 
young people (50% of Canada’s 
unemployed are under 25). 

We recognize that in Canada there 
are at present a number of cooperative 
education programmes in operation, 
but that the largest is that at the 
University of Waterloo. The University 
of Waterloo has in the past received 
students from the province of Quebec, 
and has also placed many students into 
jobs in this province. However, the’ 
changing climate in Quebec, especially 
the need for business to be able to 
operate in French, has reduced the 
employability of Waterloo’s unilingual 
Anglophone students. It is clear that 
for many careers in Quebec there is a 
need for university graduates who are 
functional in both French and English. 
Because of the large community in the 
Montreal area, the concentration of 
industry in the region and the 
diversified role of Concordia 
University, it is logical that Concordia 
become a leader among Quebec's 
English universities in the field of 
cooperative education. 


III. VALUE OF COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 

In a work-study programme the 
work experience is a laboratory where 
the student makes use of factual 
knowledge gained in the university and 
applies it to the real world. This ex- 
tension of the university education 
benefits not only the student, but also 
the employer, the university, and the 
community at large. 

Some of these benefits: 


a) The student - 

i) earns wages which can be used to 
finance studies; 

ii) integrates academic studies with 
work experience, and the student's 
awareness of the importance of both is 
stimulated; 


iii) is encouraged to assume 
responsibility, to acquire good work 
habits, and to adopt the attitudes 
necessary for successful job per- 
formance; 

iv) through exposure to a variety of 
work situations, can more easily 
evaluate his or her own personal career 
goals. 

b) The employer - 

i) the private sector assesses the 
skills, performance, and motivation of 
potential employees; 

ii) there is a channel whereby 
potential employers can have some 
input into the educational process; 

iii) the business community is made 
more aware of the resources available 
at the university from which it may 
draw. 


c) The university - 

i) makes use of resources outside of 
its own physical and financial confines; 

ii) responds more directly to specific 
community needs; 

iii) will attract more students of a 
higher quality to the existing academic 
programmes; 

iv) through the feedback from 
employers and the success of its 
graduates, will be better able to assess 
its performance in attaining some of its 
educational objectives; 

v) will have a direct mechanism for 
assessing the employment opportunities 
for its graduates. 


d) The community - 

i) since graduates will be more 
qualified for direct entry into the job 
market, job dissatisfaction and 
unemployment will be measurably 
reduced; 

ii) university graduates will be more 
likely to remain in and contribute to 
the community; 

iii) closer interaction between the 
community and the university will be 
developed. 

We feel that there are many benefits 
which will accrue to the university 
with the development of a cooperative 
education unit. The experience of other 
universities has shown that cooperative 
programmes increase the number and 
quality of students enrolling in the 
departments involved. In this critical 
period of declining enrollments, any 
programmes which can slow down or 
even reverse this trend at Concordia 
whilst fulfilling a legitimate academic 
purpose should be viewed with favour. 

Because of the close interactions that 
necessarily occur, it is also the ex- 
perience of other cooperative 
programmes that the relationship 
between the university and the private 
sector is improved. This improved 
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relationship often results in an in- 
creased willingness by industry to 
invest time as well as money for the 
support of education in the academic 
institution. In the science areas, this 
often extends to financial support for 
project-oriented research by faculty 
members. At a time when research 
grants are increasingly subjected to 
government cutbacks, such support 
could be vital in establishing a healthy 
and well-respected research effort at 
Concordia. It is also clear that in some 
cases the development of new 
programmes has resulted from 
cooperation between the university and 
the private sector. 

Through the above mechanisms, the 
image of Concordia University in the 
community at large could only be 
improved. This may then be reflected 
in higher enrollments, even in those 
areas where no cooperative programme 
is involved. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF A 
PROPOSED COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

i) Position of cooperative institute 
within Concordia University 

The creation of “small units” in the 
newly established Faculty of Arts and 
Science leads to a natural emphasis of 
these subjects within any “Institute”. 
Cooperative education has, however, 
been proven successful in a wide 
variety of subjects and there could be 
no objection from members of the 
Institute to extend their services to 
departments outside of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science if such departments 
should be interested in the concept of 
cooperative education. 

In fact, such an extension may even 
be desirable in as far as the availability 
of jobs and programme coordination is 
concerned. 


ii) Administrative structure 

Any organization requires an 
organizational structure which 
responds both to its internal and ex- 
ternal environments. 

There are three broad areas of ac- 
tivity which must be handled by this 
structure. These are: 

1. Student centred - the ad- 
ministration, registration and job 
matching of students is the main 
administrative function of the General 
Secretariat; 

2. Programme centred - the 
development of new and the 
streamlining of old programmes must 
be continuously undertaken. Feasibility 
studies, feedback evaluation would be 
the integral part of these processes; 

3. Industry control - a close liaison 
with industry must be maintained. This 
will enable the IFCE to respond as fast 
as is academically possible to the 


changing dynamics of industrial 
development. It will allow industry to 
have some impact on programmes. 

In order to fulfill these needs, the 
following structures will be created. 
iia) Executive committee 

The governing body of the Institute 
for Cooperative Education will be an 
executive committee called the 
“Committee for the Institute for 
Cooperative Education” (CFICE). This 
committee will determine policy within 
the small unit and will develop and 
revise when necessary its own by-laws. 
The responsibility of this body will be 
to act as the final arbiter in any 
dispute relating to the cooperative 
education programme. It will be 
supreme within the Institute and be 
subject only to the policy and by-laws 
as determined by the faculties of 
Concordia University. The committee 
will be made up of 

(a) Chairperson - who would preside 
over the meetings, act as a direct link 
with the Provost responsible for small 
units, representing the Institute within 
the university and in the outside 
community, 

(b) Secretary - who would be 
responsible for maintaining records of 
proceedings and maintaining com- 
munication among members. 

(c) Fellows - individuals involved in 
the organization of programmes within 
the Institute. These members would be 
drawn from the academic community, 
chosen by their peers and appointed 
for a three-year, once renewable period 
by the Provost (they would not receive 
any extra payment), and 

(d) Student Fellows - students chosen 
by their peers to represent the student 
body enrolled in the cooperative 
programme, comprising one-third of 
the members. of the committee. 
iib) Coordinator for cooperative 
education 

The CFICE would appoint with the 
approval of the Provost for small units 
a Coordinator to administer the In- 
stitute. This will be a paid ad- 
ministrative position. The Coordinator 
would be responsible for budget 
preparation and management, student 
job matching, industrial liaison and 
office administration. He will sit ex- 
officio on the CFICE and be directly 
responsible to the Chairperson. 
lic) Sub-committees 

Sub-committees will be appointed 
for special purposes: 

A. Programmes sub-committees— 
Each programme within the Institute 
for Cooperative Education (IFCE) will 
be administered by a sub-committee of 
the CFICE. Each faculty member on 
the sub-committee would be appointed 
by the department concerned in the 
programme. Faculty members of the 
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sub-committee will be designated 
Fellows of I.F.C.E. 

B. Industrial sub-committee—A sub- 
committee will be formed whose 
function will be to act as liaison 
between the CFICE and industry. A 
third of its members would be drawn 
from students and faculty and the rest 
from industry. 

C. CEGEP sub-committee—A sub- 
committee to act as link between 
CEGEPs in Montreal and the 
cooperative education programme 
would be constituted. It would consist 
of two-thirds of its members from 
CEGEPs and one-third from students 
and faculty. 

All the above sub-committees would 
designate one faculty member to sit on 
the CFICE. 

D. Student sub-committee—Students 
enrolled in the cooperative education 
programme would elect a student 
committee whose responsibility would 
be to organize the extramural part of 
the student's education within the 
small unit. This sub-committee would 
also appoint student representatives 
onto the CFICE and all other sub- 
committees. 

iid) Fellows - 

A Fellow’s first contact with the 
Institute would be as a member of a 
departmental programme committee. 
On approval of a programme, 
members of the programme committee 
would become members of an Institute 
programme sub-committee and 
therefore be considered as Fellows of 
the Institute. 

The duties of a Fellow will include 
the counselling of students in the 
programme at all stages. The Fellow 
will serve as the first contact by a 
student in case of any complaints. The 
Fellow will be expected to read and 
evaluate work reports written by his 
students. Fellows should also be 
available for various sub-committee 
work that may be required from time 
to time by the CFICE or the 


programme sub-committees. 


V. OPERATIONAL PRCCEDURES 
OF THE COOPERATIVE INSTITUTE 
i) Mechanisms for new programmes 

Success of any programme depends 
entirely on the full support of the 
department(s) involved. For this reason 
it is expected that normally new 
programmes will be initiated by the 
departments. However, where either 
the CFICE or the Coordinator feel that 
a new programme in a given 
department may be desirable, they 
may ask the department to consider 
initiating such a programme. 

When a department has decided to 
initiate a new programme, it will form 
a programme committee which will be 
responsible for submission of a 


proposal to the CFICE. If the CFICE 
approves the proposal in principle, it 
will then direct the Coordinator to 
conduct a feasibility study. If the 
feasibility study is positive and if the 
department approves of the 
programme in its final form, the 
programme will be implemented by a 
formal sub-committee set up by the 
department. 


ii) Implementation 

The departmental sub-committee will 
normally become the area programme 
sub-committee, and have one of its 
members elected to the CFICE. 


iii) Admissions procedures 

With the cooperation of the ad- 
missions office, students admitted to 
the university and the programme of 
their choice who have applied to the 
Institute will be assessed according to 
several criteria. 

On application a student will 
provide the Institute with a short 
resumé describing his/her past work 
experience and his/her reasons for 
choosing a co-op education. 

This resumé and the student's 
academic record will form the basis for 
selection of those students who will be 
invited for a personal interview. 

The purpose of this interview is to 
gain a more direct impression of the 
applicants and to assess their language 
proficiency. 


iv. Enrollment 

In order for the Institute to be 
successful, we envisage that the initial 
enrollment will be in two to three areas 
in which feasibility studies have in- 
dicated that a minimum of 25 students 
can be accommodated. When these 
programmes have been successfully 
established, any number of new 
programmes can then be considered. In 
general, the number of students 
enrolled in any single programme will 
depend on the number of positions 
available as indicated by the feasibility 
study. 


v. Job finding 

The process of job finding will take 
place on two levels. At the first level 
the industrial sub-committee will be 
responsible for long range planning 
and maintaining a constant contact 
with potential employers through 
newsletters and reports. 

At the administrative level the 
Coordinator will be responsible for 
soliciting jobs from the public and the 
private sectors. It will also be the 
responsibility of the Coordinator to 
maintain records concerning the jobs 
available to students within the 
programmes. 

Once the Coordinator receives job 
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descriptions from an employer; these 
will be passed on to the appropriate 
programme sub-committee(s). The 
latter will evaluate jobs for their 
suitability to their programme(s). 


vi. Job matching 

Before each work-term students have 
to be assigned to appropriate jobs. In 
order to protect the interest of students 
and employers the Institute will post 
all job offers in its facility. The 
students would inform themselves 
about the available positions and each 
file with the Institute a list of openings 
which are acceptable to him/her ranked 
according to his/her preference. 

The employer will be given all 
applications to the job offered by him 
with the usual documentation about 
the applicant (the student will have the 
right to withhold all or parts of this 
documentation). 

The employer would usually indicate 
to the Institute which students he 
wanted to interview. The interviews 
will take place in the Institute 
facilities after which the interviewer 
will hand a list of students to the 
Institute indicating the employers’ 
preferences. 

The Institute will then match 
students and jobs according to the 
preferences. Students and employers 
agree to accept the decision of the 
Institute. 

The Institute, although it will make 
every effort to place all students in its 
programmes in appropriate positions, 
cannot guarantee employment. A 
student who cannot be placed for two 
work-terms will automatically lose 
his/her cooerative standing and return 
to a normal undergraduate 
programme. 


vii. Job evaluation 

The criteria used for assessing job 
descriptions will include a con- 
sideration of the applicability of the 
academic programme to the individual 
job. The other major criterion for 
evaluation will be the amount of 
potential learning and experience that 
the job will offer the student. Any 
problems or criticisms encountered by 
a student or by industry concerning a 
job situation will be channeled through 
the Fellow concerned who can then 
deal with the problem or consult with 
the Coordinator. 


viii. Mechanisms for feedback 

In the case of a cooperative 
educational programme the utmost 
care must be taken to ensure that the 
channels for feedback are well-defined 
and easily accessible. Two main 
directions of feedback are anticipated, 
one from the student, the other from 
industry. 

As the student has been assigned a | 


Fellow as his/her advisor, the most 
natural pathway for the student would 
be to direct his/her complaints to this 
Fellow who in turn may take ap- 
propriate action or, by using his/her 
judgment, channel the affair to the 
appropriate level of the Coordinator. 

Industry may choose two ap- 
proaches: either informing the 
Coordinator, or working through the 
industrial committee. 

We believe that minor matters can 
be dealt with completely at the 
Coordinator level. We define as minor 
those problems that concern individual 
students. Major complaints, i.e. those 
which concern whole programmes or 
groups of students, should be directed 
by the Coordinator to the committee 
for co-op education. This committee 
will rule on the matter or delegate it to 
one of the sub-committees. If the 
committee deems the problem serious 
enough it may create a special ad hoc 
committee to investigate the matter. 


VI. CURRICULUM AND RELATED 
MATTERS . . 

We recognize fully that the 
curriculum for any programme at the 
Institute is the responsibility of the 
department concerned. The students in 
the cooperative unit will be enrolled in 
the normal major, specialization or 
honours programmes of the depart- 
ment in which they have registered. 
Beyond the requirements for the 
Bachelor's degree, they will be required 
to complete a specified number of 
work terms for which they will not 
receive academic credit. In addition to 
this, students will be expected to attend 
workshops, seminars and special 
lectures organized by the Institute. 

The input of the Institute to the 
academic curriculum of its students 
will lie in the specification of some 
elective courses which the student must 
take within a certain cooperative 
programme. 

For any given programme, the In- 
stitute will necessarily have to develop 
a study/work programme which will 
permit the scheduling of required and 
elective courses for its students. This 
may have consequences at the 
departmental level. Departments in- 
volved may be asked to re-schedule 
some of their courses to accommodate 
students who might be in a work-term 
during the normal scheduled period for 
a course (i.e. we may request that 
some courses be offered during the 
summer session and guarantee a 
minimum of 20 students). 


i) Relationship between work-terms 
and academic terms 

In any cooperative programme, a 
student will always commence and 
finish his studies with an academic 
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term. Between these two, a student 
will alternate academic with work- 
terms in a manner adopted for a 
particular programme. 

There will not be more than two 
consecutive work-terms in a schedule. 
To be considered as a coperative 
programme, it will be required that a 

student successfully complete a 


“minimum of three (3) work-terms. The 


maximum number of work-terms for 
students of the Institute will be five (5). 
A student who fails more than one 
work-term, according to the criteria 
outlined in the section on Job 
Evaluation, will automatically lose 
his/her cooperative status. 

A student is considered to have 
satisfactorily completed a work-term 
when the report submitted by his/her 
employer has indicated a satisfactory 
performance in the job and when the 
student's report on the work-term has 
been read by a Fellow of the Institute 
and judged satisfactory. 

Students will normally be expected 
to spend at least two (2) consecutive 
work-terms with one company, but 
will otherwise be encouraged to seek 
different work experiences. 


ii) Role of elective in the Institute 
system 

The main function of the elective 
courses in a student's programme will 
be to bridge the gap between the core 
(required) academic courses of a 
department programme and the 
requirements of a particular career 
orientation. For. this reason, the In- 
stitute would maintain a fairly rigid 
control over the electives which a 
student may take through a close 
advisory process. 

We recognize two different types of 
elective courses; those which are part 
of the basic departmental curriculum 
(area electives); and those which are 
normally free electives. 

a. Area electives - in any department 
it is electives such as these which 
enable a student to stream into a 
particular orientation within the 
discipline. The Institute would counsel 
its students to make rational use of 
these electives, considering their own 
career goals. At present, many 
departments use such electives to 
stream students internally. The In- 
stitute would encourage the con- 
tinuation of this practice and would 
work with the departments to develop 
new career-oriented streams, drawing 
upon the ties created with industry. 

b. Free electives - our prior con- 
sultations with industry have clearly 
shown that there are areas of 
knowledge in which they feel students 
in both the Arts and Sciences are 
deficient. For this reason the Institute 
will require that up to two-thirds of 


the co-op students’ electives will come 
from these areas. In this way not only 
will scheduling problems be reduced, 
but students will graduate with a 
package of “elective” courses which 
will help them move directly into 
responsible positions in both the public 
and private sectors. The remaining 
one-third of the free electives would be 
left to the choice of the student. 


iii) Writing skills 

Reports like “Writing Skills in 
Ontario”, University of Waterloo, June 
1-3, 1978 are reflected in kind by the 
report of the curriculum committee of - 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
Concordia University, and the com- 
ments of representatives of industry. 
The Institute recognizes the seriousness 
of this problem and the difficulty of 
finding appropriate remedies at 
university levels. 

However, every effort will be made 
to include such considerations in the 
admission procedure (VIZ) as well as 
to encourage the cooperative students 
to improve their report-writing skill 
e.g. by taking courses designed by the 
English Department for this purpose. 
Thus, the students will be provided 
with a scheme and model for their 
work-term report. An interim report 
will be required half-way through the 
work-term and a final report at the 
start of the following academic term. 
These work-reports will not only be 
considered from the point of view of 
content, but also with regard to 
writing skill. A competition with prizes 
for the best report of each programme 
and each work-term will be held to 
further encourage the student's efforts. 

The Institute will also encourage the 
academic staff and particularly its own 
“Fellows” to emphasize wherever 
possible the importance of good ef- . 
fective writing. It will also be the 
policy of the Institute to solicit a 
similar attitude from participating 
industries to maintain a continuous 
emphasis on this important aspect of a 
student's learning. 

Among the extracurricular activities, 
workshops will be arranged with the 
aim of further improving the student's 
skill in writing. 

The members of the Institute 
recognize that these efforts by no 
means constitute a cure-all for the 
present situation, however, considering 
the difficulties that have to be faced 
with regard to writing skills it is felt 
that the measures that will be taken 
by the Institute will result in real 
improvements. 


iv) Language 
As Dr. Morin has noted, the present 
English high school system graduates 
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already a large proportion of func- 
tionally bilingual students. This trend 
will continue in the future, particularly 
as the need for bilingual personnel 
becomes a requirement in the work- 
place. 

The cooperative Institute will make 
it its policy to graduate functional 
bilingual students. To achieve this aim 
a mastery of English and French will be 
considered an asset at the time of 
admission. Students deficient in one of 
the languages will be required to take a 
test to determine their level of 
proficiency. Those students who 
achieve a score on this test which 
makes it realisitically possible to attain 
functional bilingualism will be ad- 
mitted under the condition that they 
pass a proficiency test by the end of 
their third term with the Institute. 
Students who fail this test can no 
longer continue in the cooperative 
programme of their choice; they may, 
however, continue their studies 
without any loss to their academic 
standing in the usual way. To enable 
the student to attain proficiency, the 
Institute will recommend courses and 
provide the student with a list of other 
facilities and programmes which would 
be suitable for the purpose. 


v) Evaluation of work-term per- 
formance 

During each work-term the student 
will be required to submit an interim 
work report after two months and a 
final report at the end of the term. The 
Fellow responsible for the student will 
evaluate both reports. 

These reports will be used not only 
to judge the student’s performance 
during the work period, but also as 
exercises in report writing. We repeat 
that, should a report not meet suitable 
standards, the student will either be 
asked to re-write it or he/she may be 
deemed to have failed the work-term. 
The final reports will be marked on a 
pass/fail basis. 

At the completion of each work- 
term, the industry involved will be 
asked to submit a completed 
assessment form on the student. If the 
industry report says “unsatisfactory”, 
the student will be considered to have 
failed the work-term. Any appeal by a 
student in this case will follow the 
existing student appeals procedures at 
Concordia University. 

The completed industry assessment 
form, the student's work-term reports 
and the original job description will be 
used by the Fellow and appropriate 
authorities of the Institute for a 
continuing evaluation of the student's 
progress and of the quality of the jobs 
supplied by industry. 


Outstanding reports will be for- 
warded to other Fellows in the 
programmes for selection of prize 
winners. 


vi) Extracurricular activities 

The Institute for Cooperative 
Education will hold and encourage a 
strong extracurricular programme: 

Seminars: will deal with a particular 
aspect of a subject area of special 
interest to students of this programme. 

Workshops: will be held covering 
topics of importance to all co-op 
students. The work-related experience 
will be extended by teaching skills and 
giving insight into social aspects of 
work: report writing, interview 
techniques, resumés, job searching, 
human relations, leadership, etc... 

Talks: members of the industrial and 
academic community will be invited to 
present their views and experiences to 
the cooperative students. 

Social Gatherings: students will be 
encouraged to arrange social events 
which will enable them to identify with 
the Institute. These can also serve as 
occasions for prize-givings, etc... 

For this Institute the extracurricular 
activities fulfill a vital role by stressing 
and maintaining contact with industry 
on all levels, making possible the 
exchange of ideas and experiences of 
students in work and academic terms 
and to provide a link to the graduated 
cooperative student and thus foster 
continuity within the student body of 
the Institute. Because of the many- 
faceted approach with attendance from 
all parties involved in the Institute, the 
student will also profit on a personal 
level. 


CONCLUSION: 

This proposal has discussed the 
possibility of establishing an Institute 
for Cooperative Education at Con- 
cordia University. The concept of 
cooperative education; its problems 
and advantages were analyzed. 

The reasons why Concordia 
University should start a cooperative 
education programme were put for- 
ward. The value of this type of 
education to the student, business 
community and the university was 
delineated. The organization of the 
Institute was detailed and the 
curriculum described. An Institute for 
Cooperative Education at Concordia 
University is timely; it is what the 
student body wants. It has potential of 
growth and has the backing of the 
business community. All that remains 
is for the university community to take 
up the challenges and establish such a 
programme. 








Organist and Concordia music prof Bernard Lagacé will be giving two lecture- 
recitals (November 24 and December 1) on “The Art of the Fugue” at Sanc- 
tuaire Marie Reine des Coeurs, 5875 Sherbrooke St. East 


Christmas is Coming 


Christmas is coming! Watch out for the SGW Christmas Tree in 
the lobby of the Hall Building. 

There will be caroling on the mezzanine on December 6, from 
2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. with free coffee and doughnuts, com- 
pliments of your Campus Ministry. 


Faculty of Arts and 
Science Election Results 


The 






following individuals have been Tenure Committee - Div. I 




















declared elected to the boards and com- D’Hollander, P. member 
mittees indicated: Francis, W. member 
University Appeals Board Costanzo, A. alternate 
Butovsky, M. member Levy, G. alternate 
Danis, M. alternate Tenure Committee - Div. II 
Faculty Tenure Board (Interim) McDonald R. member 
Div. I Stewart, J. member 
Holland, P. member Muller, F. alternate 
Famira, H. alternate Herrmann, K. alternate 
Div. II Tenure Committee - Div. III 
Dewey, G. member Macleod, C. member 
Laszlo, L. alternate Rye, R. member 
; Sellers, W. alternate 
Div. III ; 
Fradel CG: erates Zaki, M.alternate 
Widden, P. alternate Dean's Advisory Committee - Div. I 
Faculty Appeals Board (Interim) Broes, A. member 
Div. I Famira, H. member 
Tittler, R. member Tobias, R. alternate 
Scheer, H. alternate Dean's Advisory Committee - Div. II 
Div. II Farrell, M. member 
Tascone, J. member Shames, M. member | 
Bauer, J. alternate Price, E. alternate 
Ta iil Dean's Advisory Committee - Div. III 
McElcheran, D. member ee ia De 
3 lt t ipling, fA. member 
Kapoor, N alternate Cohen E. aad 
R.Wareham N. Smith J. Zweig 






Elections Committee 
__ Faculty of Arts and Science 
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A scene from Tango, the current 
production of the theatre section of the 
Fine Arts Faculty. Tango runs nightly 





at 8 p.m. through Sunday, November 
26 in D.B.Clarke Theatre. 


“‘Ideas’”’ Probes 
~ University Problems 


In the mid-20th century the ivied 
towers of our universities, like many 
other institutions, are suffering the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. The whole idea of the university 
is being challenged by politics, 
economics, unemployment, and the 
demands of the jet age. CBC Stereo’s 
IDEAS takes a look at The Idea of the 
University...and Latter-Day Reality, in 
three hour-long programs beginning 
Wednesday, Nov. 29, at 8.04 p.m. 
(8.34 Nfld.). 

The series will examine some of the 
things wrong with our universities 
today, such as declining enrollment 
and government support, the lowering 
of academic standards, poor em- 
ployment and government support, the 
lowering of academic standards, poor 
employment chances for graduates, 
keen competition, rote learning, dull 
classes, professors fighting for seniority 
which might not save their jobs in the 
long run, too many schools, and loss 
of confidence among business people 
and the general public. 

Some say the solution to the 
university problem is to expand 
curricula so there can be more 
flexibility in defining what a university 
does. Others want a return to the 
traditional elitist path. Ideas will look 
briefly at the original ideas behind - 
universities as first established in 
Britain, which set the model for 
Canada, then will assess the current 
dilemma, and try to sort out the 
solutions. 

The first program, on Nov. 29, is 
Evolution of the Idea, from the Middle 
Ages to the Golden Age of the 1960s. 


The first three great universities, Paris, 
Bologna and Oxford, were not 
founded. They evolved slowly in the 
12th and 13th centuries, and often 
struggled hard to survive and keep 
their purpose firm. The Dec. 6 
program examines The Perks and the 
Pains. Who are the people who live in 
the university world, and what are the 
rules there? Campus nationalism? 
Clawing for tenure? The insiders tell 
their story. The last program, on Dec. 
13, looks at The University in Con- 
text... Olde University of Toronto 
versus the new University of Leth- 
bridge, each with different assumptions 
and measures of success. Are there - 
lessons there for us all? 

The programs were prepared by 
freelance broadcaster Penelope 
Williams of Calgary, who gathered 
material last summer in England, 
Scotland and Canada. Production: Len 
Bolton in Calgary. Executive producer: 
Geraldine Sherman in Toronto. 





AT A GLANCE 
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...BOMA or the 
Building Owners and Managers 
Association of Montreal are featuring 
Professors Paul Fazio, Alan Russell and 
Mal Turaga of the Centre for Building 
Studies on Nov. 23 for their luncheon 
meeting which is dealing with Centre 
for Building Studies—a Quebec-based 
resource for the building industry”... 


Events... 


RECITAL: Concordia music students will give a 
free recital of baroque music at 8:30 p.m. in 
Loyola Chapel. Featured performers are Wendy 
Burger, Jean-Pierre Brunet, Michéle Sauvé, 
Catherine Dostaler, Chantal Phan, Margaret 
Trethewey and Christopher Jackson. For in- 
formation, call 482-0320, ext. 614. 

MORNING PRAYERS: From 8:30 to 9 a.m. in 
the small room in the front of Loyola Chapel, 
today and every Thursday. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY HOCKEY: John Abbott at 
Concordia, 8 p.m. 

GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: The last fall 
term meeting will take place today at 4 p.m. in 
H-621, SGW campus. 


Friday 1 

CENTRE FOR MATURE STUDENTS: All 
students in the Mature Student programmes in 
Arts and Science are cordially invited to attend a 
“Housewarming Party”, 5 - 9 p.m., in H-560-1 to 
9; SGW campus. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: J. 
Krishnamurti in Dialogue with Drs. Bohm and 
Shainberg on the subject of “The Transformation 
of Man” - today: The Transformation of Human 
Consciousness at 8 p.m. in H-420; SGW campus. 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF MON- 
TREAL: Film - Wild New World, depicting the 
rich animal life from the Canadian Arctic to the 
sub-tropical Florida swamps, at 3 p.m. in H-110; 
$1. For more information call 481-0507, 932-0142 
or 845-8317. 

DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: Mr. 
Benito Luis Carballada, Ph.D. student in Civil 
Engineering on Some Characteristics of Lateral 
Flow at 10 a.m. in H-762, Hall Bldg., SGW 
campus. All Concordia faculty and graduate 
students are invited to attend. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 2:15 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
LECTURE: Reverend Stephen Wiercinski on 
Philosophical and Theological Thoughts of Pope 
John Paut II at 8 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium. 

MEN’S VARSITY HOCKEY: McGill at Con- 
cordia, 7 p.m. 

DISCO PUB: With “Wild Willy” in the Campus 
Centre Pub, from 8 p.m. 


Notices 


OMBUDS OFFICE (LOYOLA): Any member of 
the Concordia University community (faculty, 
staff, administrator or student) is free to seek the 
services of the Ombuds office. They deal with 
problems and complaints of an academic or 
para-academic nature that are not settled 
through normal channels, and function in- 
dependently of the usual administrative struc- 
tures and influences. Loyola’s Ombuds Office 
(AD-104) is open Mondays from 9 a:m. to 8 
p.m., Tuesdays to Thursdays from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and Fridays from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Other 
hours by appointment: Information: 482-0320, 
ext. 257. 

ATTENTION SLOGAN MAKERS: The 
Commerce Students Society is looking for a 
thematic slogan for their Commerce Week, 
which will be held from January 22 to 26, 1979. 
A prize will be given for the best slogan. Please 
leave your recommendation(s) with your name, 
ID number, and phone number at the Dean of 
Students Office (AD-135) by December 6, 1978. 
CHRISTMAS BASKET DRIVE: Last Christmas, 
Loyola's traditional Basket Drive raised $3500 
and helped make the holidays a little happier for 
67 needy families. This year, we're looking 
forward to your support to help us surpass our 
record. If you'd like to get involved, please leave 
your name at Belmore House (484-4095, 3500 
Belmore). There will be a meeting for volunteers 
Tuesday, November 28°at noon in Belmore 


Continued from back page. 


House, and canvassing on campus runs from 
Thursday, November 30 to Friday, December 8. 
POTPOURRI OF LEARNING: The Lacolle 
Centre is presenting a potpourri of learning from 
December 1 to 3, with crafts and interests such 
as Japanese paper-cutting, macramé, stained 
glass, ceramics, film-making, and more. The $15 
fee covers the cost of food and materials. 
Registration is limited to 25 people, and forms 
are available at 2492 West Broadway (the Lacolle 
Office). For information, call 482-0320, ext. 494 
or 344. If you have a skill or knowledge you'd 
like to share with others, please join us. For 
students, faculty and staff. 

HANDICAPPED STUDENTS: Any handicapped 
student wishing access to the Vanier Library 
should call Nancy Hodge at 482-0320, ext. 338 
or 379 or the circulation desk at ext. 374 or 375 
to have the rear door opened. Students in the 
area of the Dean of Students Office at Loyola 
(AD-135) are welcome to use the phones there 
for this purpose. 

FESTIVAL FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE 
ARTS: Applications are available at the In- 
formation Office at Loyola (AD-105) and at the 
Hall Building Information Desk at Sir George. 
Awards will be given in film, music, 
photography, visual arts, television, radio, 
theatre, playwrighting, poetry and prose. N.B.: 
Applications in theatre must be received in time 
to allow jury members to see the production. 
Deadline is February 7, 1979. 

CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE (LOYOLA): 
New employers—Cargill Grain Co. Ltd. (per- 
manent positions); Uranerz Exploration (summer 
positions). For information, visit the CMC Office 
at 6935 Sherbrooke West, or call 489-3885. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLING ‘78: There will be 
caroling on the mezzanine on December 6, 2 - 6 
p-m.; free coffee and doughnuts with com- 
pliments of your Campus Ministry. 

TO SPRING '79 POTENTIAL GRADUATES: If 
you are an undergraduate student and will have 
completed the requirements for your degree by 
the end of the Winter ‘79 session, it is mandatory 
that you submit a Spring ‘79 Degree Application 
in order to be considered for graduation at that 
time. 

These forms are available at and must be sub- 
mitted to the following offices immediately. 
Loyola Campus Students: CC-214 7141 Sher- 
brooke Street 

Sir George Williams Campus Students: N-107 
1435 Drummond Street 

Please consult the office on your home campus. 
The deadline for application has been extended 
to January 30, 1979. 


Classified 


FOR SALE: Buffet Crampon B? clarinet, 
beautiful sound, good intonation. Call 481-9523 
after 6 p.m. 


- FOR SALE: Kantwet child car seat, new, $16; 


baby high chair, $10; play pen, 40x40, $15. Call 
843-3482 after 6:30 p.m. 

FIREWOOD FOR SALE: Pick up a supply before 
the cold sets in. Call Dennis at 637-3286, after 4 
p.m. 

BOOK FOR SALE: Unused CICA handbook 
with contents up revision No. 26 (Sept. '78). 
Value: $15. Asking: $10. Call 486-9321, 
evenings. 

GAY? JEWISH? Make friends, meet people at 
Naches, Montreal's gay Jewish group. Concordia 
students, faculty and staff are welcome. Give us 
a call at 488-0849 or write P.O. Box 298, Station 
H, Montreal for more information. 


Events, notices and classifieds should be sent 
to Maryse Perraud (879-8498-99) at BC-213, Sir 
George Williams campus or to Louise Ratelle 
(482-0320, ext. 689) at AD-105, Loyola campus 
no later than Monday noon for Thursday 
publication. 
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The Sounding Board wants to know 
what you're thinking. If you have an 
opinion on a subject of concern to 
TTR readers and are looking for a 
forum in which you can express your 
views, send it to The Sounding Board 
in care of the Information Office on 
either campus (SGW, BC-213; Loyola, 
AD-105). 


By Robert Tittler 


The merger of Concordia’s founding 
institutions is virtually complete, as the 
Rector recently observed, and the same 
may nearly be said for the “merger 
within the merger” in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. For Divisions I, II, 
and III the new structure nears the 
state of normalcy mid-way through its 
second full year, while the basic shape 
of Division IV now emerges. The time 
has come to ask where the Faculty is 
and where it may be headed. 

The question virtually asked itself in 
an all too brief debate in the last 
meeting of the Arts and Science 
Faculty Council. The council is, of 
course an interim body, pending 
determination of the nature of Division 
IV. Steering Committee must submit 
sometime this year a proposal for the 
structure of the new council, and, 
faced with that task, it put to the last 
meeting of the council two models for 
discussion: one of some 50-odd 
members which would not include 
representatives on a departmental basis 
at all. 

As the debate ensued, many 
favoured the former, arguing that, as 
the council doesn’t deal with much 
beside curriculum, all departments 
would have to have a vote to protect 
their interests. Dean Akin then in- 
tervened to say, among other things, 
that a council of that size would be 
unwieldy, and would not readily be 
able to cope with the chief issues which 
the faculty would have to face in the 
next three to five years. 

Now if one assumes that the council 
will actually discuss and have a role in 

“making decisions on the major issues 
which lie ahead—issues which must 
include the goals and priorities of arts 
and science education at Concordia— 
then Dean Akin is undoubtedly correct. 
correct. A department oriented council 
will be too large, and its members will 
be too wrapped up in the interests of 
their own departments to address the 
issues that must count. 

But, on the other hand, if the 
council continues to deal almost ex- 
clusively with curriculum, and with the 
minutia rather than the philosophy or 
coordination of such curriculum, then 
the dean's view will not do. Small 
departments will still find it necessary 
to appear and defend their interests 
against encroachers, and will not 
readily rise above individual interests 





to debate the direction of the faculty as 
a whole. ‘Form follows function’ in 
these matters, and one must determine 
function first. 

The crucial point is this. As it now 
stands, the ‘larger issues’ of which the 
dean spoke are not addressed at all in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, and 
one is hard pressed to imagine where 
else in the university they might be 
considered. Who will decide what role 
the faculty might play in its con- 
temporary milieu, what values one 
thinks worthy of imparting to our 
students, or how one might go about 
imparting them? What, in short, will 
the Concordia Arts and Science 
graduate have gained here beyond the 
requirements of a particular depart- 
ment? 


Only the ‘smaller units’ have ad- 
dressed themselves to these issues, and 
they have done so only for their own 
programs. Will Divisions I-III simply 
constitute what's left over? Will its 
graduates be known simply as the 
‘residue’ who graduated without benefit 
of a ‘college’ program? Perhaps even 
more seriously in the short run, have 
the ‘colleges’ absorbed all the serious 
reflection about the nature of a 


THE SOUNDING BOARD 


university education of which the Arts 
and Science Faculty may be capable? 

‘Surely a fruitful debate about the 
goals and priorities of an arts and 
science education is possible in a large 
university. Harvard's Dean of Arts and 
Science gave up a chance to be 
president of Yale last spring in order to 
implement the now famous ‘red book’ 
in which his faculty adopted a 
systematic statement of principles, and 
Harvard was certainly not the first or 
the only university to accomplish such 
a task in recent years. 


Yet at the present time, it is difficult 
to see where the motivation for such 
reflection could come from. Arts and 
Science Council unanimously passed a 
resolution last spring to establish a 
priorities committee for this purpose, 
but the chairman of the council 
acknowledged, when pressed at its last 
meeting, that such a committee has not 
yet been struck. The deans were 
handling the debate, the council was 
informed. But this is news to the deans 
and, given the enormous tasks with 
which they are burdened in the 
everyday running of their divisions, it 
is unlikely that they could realistically 
provide this sort of leadership. 


Scholarship Notice 


Scholarships and Awards with deadlines December 1, 1978 to January 15, 
1979. More information available in the Guidance Information Centre, H- 
440, Sir George Williams Campus. 


National Cancer Institute of Canada. Research Grants and Awards. December 


1. 


Ontario. Ministry of Colleges and Universities. Graduate Scholarship 


Program. December 1. 


Canada. Dept. of the Secretary of State. Translation Bureau. University 


Training in Translation. December 8. 


1.0.D.E. Post-graduate scholarships. December 10. — 
Medical Research Council. Studentships and Fellowships. December 15. 
University of Alberta. Clifford E. Lee Award. December 31. 
Arctic Institute of North America. Grants. December 31. 
Australia. Commonwealth Scholarships. December 31. 
New Zealand. Commonwealth Scholarships. December 31. 
O'Brien Foundation. Fellowship. December 31. 
Israel. Lady Davis Fellowship Trust. Awards. Januaty1. 
Zonta International. Amelia Earhart Fellowships for Women. January 1. 


Montreal. January 9. 
IZ 


_ Greater Montreal Council of Arts. Grand prize for literature of the city of — 


: Canadian Political Science Association. Parliamentary Internships. ianeey : 


‘Institute of Public Administeation of Canada. Research Grants: aay 12. 


Québec. Ministér 


edel ‘Education. Inter-provincial Second Language Monitor 
_ Program. ‘ii 1 


‘Government of Italy. Summer Scholarships. January 15. 








Reflection of this sort should ideally 
emerge from the members of the 
faculty, but they seem either absorbed ° 
in the immediate challenge of the 
‘colleges’ or too deeply involved in the 
demands of departmental integration. 
The students, so recently the dynamic 
force in university affairs, haven't even 
yet succeeded in filling those posts in 
university government to which they 
are entitled. The council admits its 
frustration in having to deal with 
minutia—two chairmen have recently 
resigned in response—but it has yet to 
channel its ennui to positive action. 


The price of drifting rudderless, as 
arts and science is now doing, may not 
come due for several years, but it will 
be a hard bill to pay in the end. It 
takes more than another change in 
letterhead to create a genuine and 
meaningful image for a university, and 
the Arts and Science Faculty must own 
up to the task of finding itself: 
deliberately, decisively, and soon. 


McDonough 


Continued from page 3. 


the Sir George campus? 

“The first thing I want to do is 
establish a spiritual base,” he says, “to 
provide a liturgical service that has an 
ecumenical thrust.” 

He hopes to work in close 
collaboration with his colleagues in the 


chaplain’s office and carry on with the 


cOmmon prayer session that takes 
place in the chaplain’s office on the 
third floor of the Hall Building every 
day at noon. 

“My first job will be a spiritual 
ministry,” he says, which involves an 
intellectuah discussion of the major 
spiritual themes of the day affecting 
human values and ethics. 

He also plans to be available for 
spiritual consultation to enable people 
to “resolve tensions that are primarily 
religious in nature;” and to inform 
people about the sacrament and 
theoretical foundations of religion. 

But, perhaps, most important of 
all — and probably because of his 
Indian experience — Fr. McDonough is 
aware of the need to develop in 
students a social awareness and en- 
courage some kind of participation in 
the community and real acts of 
charity. 
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The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the fall/winter session by the Information Office, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve 

_ Blud. West, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. It 
appears monthly during the summer. Circulation 
for this issue: 7,500 copies. 


Editor: Michael Sotiron. Contributing to this 


issue were Mark Gerson, Maryse Perraud, Louise 


Ratelle, Beverley Smith, lan Westbury and 
David Allnutt. 

Typesetting by SST Typesetting. Printed at 
Richelieu Roto-Litho, St-Jean, Québec. 


EVENTS/NOTICES/JOBS/CLASSIFIEDS 





Events 


Thursday 23 

DISCO: With “Friendly Giant” in the Campus 
Centre Pub, from 8 p.m. 

CONCORDIA CHAMBER ENSEMBLE: The 
CCE presents a free concert of works by 
Copland, Hummel, and John Butler at 8:30 p.m. 
in Loyola Chapel. For info, call 482-0320, ext. 
614. 

FILM: Third in a series for Third World 
Awareness Week, No Crisis in South Africa, will 
be shown at noon in Vanier Library Auditorium. 
Dr. Themba Sono, assistant professor of Political 
Science at York College of Pennsylvania and 
founder of the South African Students 
Movement, will be present to lead a discussion 
following the film. 

THEATRE: Tango, a symbolic farce by Polish 
playwright Slawomir Mrozek runs today through 
November 26 at the D.B. Clarke Theatre, SGW 
campus. Curtain time is 8 p.m. Tickets are $3, 
$2 for students and are available weekdays 
during office hours from the Hall Building In- 
formation Desk and evenings and weekends from 
the theatre box office. Info: 879-2852 or 879- 
4341. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia 
Classic (Guelph vs. Concordia), 9 p.m. 

GAMES DAY: Noon to 4 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre's Main Lounge, with exhibits, teaching 
sessions, tournaments, displays and many games. 
TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS: Series no. 
7, in the Campus Centre’s Games Room, from 
noon. There will be tournaments in 9 games. 
AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DINNER: The 
shared supper at 6 p.m. in Belmore House will 
be a turkey dinner to celebrate the American 
Thanksgiving. We are extending a special in- 


vitation to American students living in residence , 


or off-campus. Please bring a dessert or a 
donation of $1, and call 484-4095 to reserve a 
place for yourself at dinner. 

ARCHAMBAULT MEETING: At noon in 
Belmore House. The prison chaplain will be the 
guest speaker. 

GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: Meets today 
at 4 p.m. in H-621, SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La souriante Madame Beudet (Germaine 
Dulac, 1923) with Germaine Dermoz, Alex 
Arquillére and Jean d’Yd and J’me marie, ]'me 
marie pas (Mireille Dansereau, 1973) at 7 p.m.; 
Le sang d'un poéte (Jean Cocteau, 1930) 
(Original version) with Lei Miller, Pauline 
Carton and Odette Talazac and Le testament 
d‘Orphée (Jean Cocteau, 1960) (Original version) 
with Jean Cocteau, Maria Casarés, Francois 
Périer, Jean Marais, Aznavour, Picasso, Lucia 
Bose, Daniel Gélin and Brigitte Bardot at 9 p.m. 
in H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY ONE: 
Christopher Gabriel-Lacki (pastels, collages) until 
Dec. 6; SGW campus. 

GALLERY TWO: Flat River Craftsmen, P.E.1., 
until Dec. 6; SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Brown 
Bag lunch at 12 noon in the lounge, 2170 Bishop 
Street. SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA UKRAINIAN STUDENTS’ 
UNION: Reception-party, 8 p.m. - 2 a.m., in H- 
651. 


Friday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La coquille et le clergyman (Germaine 
Dulac, 1928) and Aucassin et Nicolette (Lotte 
Reiniger, 1975) and The Adventures of Prince 
Ahmed (Lotte Reiniger, 1926) at 7 p.m.; Les 
parents terribles (Jean Cocteau, 1948) (English 
subt.) with Jean Marais, Josette Day, Yvonne de 
Bray and Gabrielle Dorziat at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1 each. SGW campus. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Ms. Ann Cools, executive director of the Women 
in Transition, Toronto, speaks on The * 
Predicament of the Battered Woman in Canada, 1 
- 3 p.m., 2085 Bishop Street. SGW campus. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: J. 
Krishnamurti in Dialogue with Drs. Bohm and 
Shainberg on the subject of “The Transformation 
of Man” - today: The Nature of Consciousness 
at 8 p.m. in H-420. SGW campus. 

MUSLIM STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
CONCORDIA (SGW CAMPUS): Friday prayers 
at 1:15 p.m. in H-333-5; SGW campus. 
CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ UNION: Cultural 
exhibition in the main lobby, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m.; 
SGW campus. 

CHINESE GEORGIANS CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP: Meeting, 6:30 - 10:30 p.m., in H- 
937; SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting 
at 2:15 p.m. in H-920; SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA NATIVE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Party, 9 p.m. - 1 a.m., in H- 
651. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Meeting at 4 p.m. in H-620. 
CINEMA SECTION: All students are invited to 
a seminar with Francis Mankiewickz, director of 
Le Temps d'une Chasse, at 8 p.m. in H-435, 
SGW campus. There will be a showing of Le 
Temps d'une Chasse. 


‘ 


DISCO: With “Fantasy” in the Campus Centre 
Pub, from 8 p.m. 

ATHLETICS: Varsity hockey (Chicoutimi at 
Concordia), 7 p.m. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 23. 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS TUTORIALS: 
Today and every Friday during the tall term 
(1978) as follows: QM 243 from 10 a.m. to noon 
in CC-321; QM 313 from 9 to 11 a.m. in CC-314 
(Loyola campus). 

WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia 
Classic. Games at 1, 5, 7, and 9 p.m. 

MEN’S VARSITY HOCKEY: Chicoutimi at 
Concordia, 7 p.m. 

FRENCH STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 
(LOYOLA): All French language and literature 
students are strongly recommended to attend a 
meeting at 3 p.m. in HH-113, Loyola campus. 
L’ASSOCIATION DES ETUDIANTS FRAN- 
CAIS (LOYOLA): Tous les étudiants de francais 
(langue et littérature) sont cordialement invités a 
une réunion a 1500 hrs au HH-113, campus 
Loyola. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: Skating is 
cancelled today, as there is a holiday for the 
students. It will resume December 1 at the same 
time. 


Saturday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Owl who Married a Goose, An 
Eskimo Legend (Caroline Leaf, 1974), The Street 
(Caroline Leaf, 1976), The Metamorphosis of 
Mr. Samsa (Coroline Leaf, 1977) and 
Christopher Strong (Dorothy Arzner, 1933) with 
Katherine Hepburn, Colin Cline, Billie Burke and 
Helen Chandler at 7 p.m.; Lumiére (Jeanne 
Moreau, 1976) (French) with Jeanne Moreau, 
Lucia Bose, Francine Racette and Caroline ~ 
Cartier at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW 
campus. 

CARIBBEAN STUDENTS’ UNION: Cultural 
party, 8 p.m. - 2 a.m., in the cafeteria of the 
Hall Bldg.; SGW campus. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia 
Classic. Games at 3 and 5 p.m. Championship 
game at 7 p.m. 

THEATRE: See Thursday 23. 


Sunday 26 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Fun and Fancy Free 
(Jack Kinney, 1947), animated feature, at 3 
p-m. in H-110; 75¢. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La femme de Jean (Yannick Bellon, 1974) 
‘English subt.) with France Lambiotte, Claude 
Rich, Hippolyte, and James Mitchell at 7 p.m.; 
A New Leaf (Elaine May, 1970) with Walter 
Matthau, Elaine May, Jack Weston and George 
Rose at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 
ARMENIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Meeting, 10 a.m. - 1 p.m., in H-429; SGW 
campus. 
THEATRE: See Thursday 23. 
WOMEN IN THE ARTS: A performance by the 
musical group “Pierce St.” will be given at 7:30 
p.m. at Loyola’s Refectory Building, Room 201. 
Free. For information, call 482-0320, ext. 715. 


Monday 27 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Le grand jeu (Jacques Feyder, 1934) 
(Original version) with Marie Bell, P.R. Wilm, 
Francoise Rosay and Charles Vanel at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: On the mezzanine, 9 
a.m. - 9 p.m.; SGW campus. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Guest speaker 
Dave Hobbs, from the Order of Engineers of 
Quebec, on Career Financial Planning at 2:45 
p.m. in H-762-1-2-3; SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: 
Discussion group - supper/snack at 5 p.m. in the 
lounge, 2170 Bishop Street; SGW campus. 
OASIS COFFEEHOUSE: From 8 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre Pub, featuring Campbell Hendry 
and Michael Browne. 

DISCUSSION GROUP: Today and every 
Monday from 3 to 4 p.m. in Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore. The book being used for 
discussion in John Dunne’s Time and Myth. 


Tuesday 28 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Olympia (part 1) (Leni Riefenstahl, 1936) 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: On the mezzanine, 9 
a.m. - 9 p.m.; SGW campus. 

D.S.A.: Thank God It's Friday at 1 and 3 p.m. 
in H-110; free with student I.D. card. SGW 
campus. 

ARTS STUDENTS ASSOCIATION: Bash, 7 
p.m. - 2. a.m., in H-651; SGW campus. 
CHAPLAINCY: Religion, Morality and Society - 
Guest speaker Bob Dobie, President of the 
Provincial Association of Catholic Teachers, on 
Civil Disobedience to Law 101, Justifiable? (The 
Catholic teachers continue to instruct the 
“jllegals”) at 4.p.m. in H-520; SGW campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Dialogue 
in Depth - Feminism as Fulcrum: Balancing the 
Ethical Scales with Prof. Edgar Egan, 
Philosophy, Loyola; Prof. Charles Davis, 
Chairman of Religion, SGW; Prof. Audrey 
Bruné, English, SGW; and Prof. Howard 
Kushner, History. Loyola, at 12:30 - 2 p.m.; 
2170 Bishop Street; SGW campus. 

OASIS SPECIAL: Featuring the “White River 
Bluegrass Band”; also Michael Reinmuller, in the 
Campus Centre Main Lounge, from 8 p.m. Free. 
MORNING PRAYERS: Today and every 
Tuesday from 8:30 to 9 a.m. in thesmall room 
in the front of Loyola Chapel. All welcome. 
WOMEN’S VARSITY HOCKEY: McGill at 
Concordia, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday 29 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 


ART: Chili, terre promise (La tierra prometida) 
(Miguel Littin, 1973) (Spanish with French subt.) 
with Nelson Villagra, Marcelo Gaete, Anibal 
Reyna and Pedro Alvarez at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 
$1. SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA CUSO CLUB: A film and 
discussion on Cuba's current economic, social 
and political situation, led by a CUSO staff 
officer from Cuba at 8 p.m., 4824 Céte des 
Neiges. For further information call 735-4561 or 
879-7270. 

PHILOSOPHY CLUB: Reception, 5:30 - 7 p.m., 
in H-762-2-3; SGW campus. 

ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: On the mezzanine, 9 
a.m. - 9 p.m.; SGW campus. 

D.S.A.: “Wednesday Night Live” in Reggie's 
Pub, 7th floor, Hall Bldg. - today: “The Mighty 
Jay Blues Band”, Chicago Style Electric Blues; all 
shows start at 8 p.m. Admission free with 
student I.D. card, guests $1. SGW campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: La jasette 
du mercredi soir, at 8:30 p.m. in the lounge, 
2170 Bishop Street. SGW campus. 

HUMAN RIGHTS WEEK: Should Canada Sell 
Uranium to the Philippines?” at 8:15 p.m. in H- 
937; SGW campus. 

ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT: Guest speaker 
Dr. A.G. Blomquist, University of Western 
Ontario, on Issues in Rural-Urban Migration at 4 
p.m. in H-635-2 or H-617. 

MUSIC SECTION: The’Concordia Jazz Ensemble 
and the Concordia Guitar Ensemble present a 
free concert of big band works, and student 
compositions at 8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 
CONCORDIA SPARKLERS CLUB: Dr. David 
Charlton, professor of physics in medicine at 


‘Concordia on The Application of Physics to 


Medicine at 2:30 p.m. in H-603. The Concordia 
Sparklers Club is for Concordia students aged 55 
years and over. : 

LOYOLA HEALTH SERVICES: Nurses from 
Health Services will be on hand in the Campus 
Centre’s Main Lounge from 11:30 to 1:30 p.m. to 
discuss general hygiene. Topics will include 
personal, eye, and skin care. 

WEIGHT LOSS & NUTRITION GROUP: Today 
and every Wednesday from 4 to 5 p.m. in 
Loyola’s Health Services, 6935 Sherbrooke West. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m., Easy To 
Love (Charles Walters, 1953), with Esther 
Williams, Van Johnson, Tony Martin and 
Carroll Baker. At 8:45 p.m., Mogambo (John 
Ford, 1953), with Clark Gable, Ava Gardner and 
Grace Kelly. Each film is $1, in F.C. Smith 
Auditorium. 

MUSIC REVIVAL: Every Wednesday from 8 
p-m. in the Campus Centre Pub. This week: the 


band “The Scrubbers”. Happy Hour from 8:30 to — 


9:30 p.m. $1 admission. 


Thursday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Huit Clos (Jacqueline Audry, 1954) 
(French) with Artletty, Frank Villard, Gaby 
Sylvia, Yves Deniaud and Nicole Courcel at 7 
p-m.; Olympia (part 2) (Leni Riefenstahl, 1936) 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. SGW campus. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Brown ~ * 
bag lunch at 12 noon in the lounge, 2170 Bishop. 


Street. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Discussion series - Prof. 


D.L. Peets, Biological Sciences Dept., speaks on © ~ 


Problems in Bio-ethics at 4:30 p.m. in H-535-1. 
SGW campus. 


DISCO PUB: With “Jason, Craig & Co.” in the ay 


Campus Centre Pub, from 8 p.m. 


Continued on page 11. © 
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